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Sy  E.  S.  Tiiimghast,  Supermtendent, 

AS  A  RULE  parents  of  a  deaf 
child  have  had  no  considerable 
previous  contact  with  or  experi- 
ence with  such  children.  Usually 
doctors,  ministers,  or  public  school 
educators  when  consulted  about  a  deaf 
child  have  very  little  if  any  intimate 
experience  or  direct  practical  knowl- 
edge about  the  education  of  the  deaf 
upon  v/hich  to  base  advice.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  numerous 
misconceptions  often  arise  in  the  minds 
of  parents  of  deaf  children  regarding 
the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

Unselfishness  is  the  foundation  of 
all  fine  religious  and  spiritual  growth. 
Careless  encouragement  of  all  that 
makes  for  habits  of  selfishness  in  little 
children  by  usually  yielding  to  their 
whims  and  endless  desires  for  selfsat- 
isfaction  is  not  in  the  long  view  kind- 
ness to  them.  It  is  the  easy  path  of 
least  resistance,  of  least  immediate 
trouble.     But  in  the  final  results  it 
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does  not  broaden,  deepen,  and 
strengthen  the  capacity  for  true  hap- 
piness that  makes  life  most  worthwhile. 

Therefore  from  the  very  beginning 
little  children,  whether  deaf  or  hear- 
ing, should  be  taught  the  laws  of  obe- 
dience, the  sacredness  of  mine  and 
thine,  the  laws  of  helpfulness  and  the 
joy  of  serving  others.  Thus  only  are 
laid  in  very  young  children  the  founda- 
tions of  sound  character.  Thus  may 
be  avoided  enormous  recurrent  wastes 
of  time  and  energy  by  both  teacher 
and  pupil  in  needless  conflict,  more 
rapid  school  progress  may  be  made, 
and  the  work  for  all  concerned  be 
made  more  pleasurable.  The  great 
emphasis  here  is  upon  the  fact  that 
deafness  should  never  be  put  forward 
or  accepted  as  a  valid  reason  for  per- 
mitting in  a  child  the  rapid  growth  of 
selfish  attitudes  as  shown  in  frequent 
disregard  of  the  rights,  pleasure,  and 
happiness  of  others. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  of  parents 
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of  deaf  children  to  go  to  extremes  in 
expecting  too  much  or  too  little  of 
such  children.  It  is  well  to  realize  that 
some  deaf  children  have  a  natural  tal- 
ent for  lip-reading,  others  for  the  me- 
chanics of  voice  development  and 
speech,  while  a  third  group  may  fail 
distinctly  in  the  respects  mentioned 
of  mental  grasp,  memory,  and  reason- 
and  yet  have  very  exceptional  powers 
ing.  Very  rarely  does  a  child  excel 
in  all  these  respects.  Each  child  must 
be  studied  individually  in  order  to 
develop  his  particular  combination  of 
abilities  to  the  utmost. 

Not  only  is  there  great  variation  in 
range  and  peculiar  directions  of  men- 
tal capacity,  but  in  the  degree  of  deaf- 
ness in  one  or  both  ears,  in  nervous 
sensitivity  to  sound  vibrations,  in 
quickness  and  accuracy  of  visual  per- 
ception, and  in  gneral  muscular  co- 
ordination. These  children  also  vary 
greatly  as  to  the  age  at  and  rapidity 
with  which  hearing  was  lost.  Finally 
we  find  a  very  considerable  variation 
as  to  the  age  at  which  instruction 
under  skillful  teachers  was  begun.  To 
judge  a  deaf  child  fairly  all  these  com- 
plex factors  must  be  considered  care- 
fully. 

It  is  important  for  parents  to  realize 
that  deafness  is  in  fact  a  tremendous 
handicap  in  the  matter  of  early  lan- 
guage communication,  and  the  utmost 
in  time,  persistent  effort  and  technical 
skill  are  necessary  to  lessen  or  over- 
come this  handicap. 

This  is  in  an  age  of  specialists,  yet 
all  too  often  we  find  children  who  are 
very  seriously,  if  not  totally  deaf,  kept 
at  home  and  sent  to  an  ordinary  pub- 
lic school  for  two  or  three,  or  occa- 
sionally, five  or  six  years.  Sooner  or 
later  the  parents  and  others  concerned 
discover  the  tragic  mistake  being  made 
They  begin  to  realize  that  however 


kind,  patient,  and  well  intentioned  the 
ordinary  public  school  teacher  may  be, 
she  is  wholly  incompetent  to  take  the 
place  of  a  highly  skilled,  trained  expe- 
rienced specialist  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  She  lacks  not  only  the  knowl- 
edge and  instruction  of  a  deaf  child. 
The  poor  deaf  child,  improperly 
taught,  and  in  constant  competition 
with  normal  hearing  children,  becomes 
disheartened,  discouraged,  unhappy, 
Precious  years  are  wasted.  Sent  at  last 
to  a  real  school  for  the  deaf,  the  child 
finds  himself  years  behind  others  of 
his  age,  a  sad  sacrifice  to  his  parents' 
mistaken  ideas  of  love  and  affection 
for  him. 

Parents  often  postpone  beginning 
the  special  education  of  a  deaf  child 
in  the  hope  of  curing  the  deafness. 
This  is  a  serious,  too  often  a  tragic 
mistake.  It  is  unnecessary,  because 
medical  treatment  can  be  carried  on 
whether  the  child  is  at  home  or  at 
school.  It  is  a  mistake  because  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  deafness  is  not 
curable.  On  this  point  a  distinguished 
educator  of  the  deaf  of  long  expe- 
rience, Mr.  Wright,  writes,  "It  is  very 
accurate  to  say  that,  at  present,  deaf- 
ness is  incurable."  In  40  years  of  expe- 
rience and  contact  with  thousands  of 
deaf  children  the  writer  has  never 
known  a  case  of  true  deafness  to  be 
cured.  Much  can  be  done  for  the 
prevention  of  deafness  and  progressive 
increase  of  the  degree  of  deafness  may 
be  checked  by  treatment  of  causative 
disease,  but  absolute  cures  of  deafness 
are  practically  unknown  in  the  expe- 
rience of  educators  of  the  deaf. 

Osteopaths,  chiropractors,  faith, 
healers,  and  electric  healers  will  often 
arouse  great  hopes  in  parents,  but  in 
a  long  period  of  years  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  children  taken  out 
of  school  for  treatment,  the  writer  has 
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never  known  a  case  of  great  or 
marked  improvement  in  hearing 
resulting  from  their  efforts.  In  not 
a  single  case  was  a  child  able  to 
return  to  or  continue  in  schools  for 
hearing  satisfactorily. 

Occasionally  we  find  parents,  who 
object  to  sending  a  little  deaf  child  to 
a  state  school  for  the  deaf  because 
they  feel  that  are  thereby  accepting 
charity.  They  forget  that  the  child  has 
the  same  inalienable  right  to  an 
education  that  any  normal  child  has. 
It  is  no  fault  of  the  handicapped  child, 
that  by  reason  of  his  handicap  his 
education  may  be  more  expensive 
than  that  of  a  hearing  child. 

On  this  point  Mr.  M.  H.  Gemmill, 
Secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  writes  as  follows: 

''Whatever  the  state  owes  to  the 
hearing  children,  it  owes  none  the 
less  to  the  deaf  child.  It  cannot  escape 
this  responsibility.  Society,  when  fully 
informed,  will  emphatically  insist  that 
superior  opportunities  be  offered  child- 
ren who  are  handicapped.  Whatever 
advantage  the  state  offers  to  a  hearing 
child  must  not  be  denied  to  his  deaf 
brother.  No  educational  limitation 
must  be  permitted;  no  educational 
discrimination  must  be  tolerated.  What 
is  done  for  one  must  be  done  for  the 
other.  This  is  the  heritage  of  every 
American  child.  To  do  less  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  American  ideals 
of  justice.  We  must  not,  like  many 
other  nations,  educate  a  part  of  our 
people  and  neglect  the  rest." 

'Tt  would  be  odious  to  the  people 
of  Iowa  (or  any  other  state)  for  a 
deaf  child  to  be  considered  an  object 
of  charity.  Such  an  idea  is  foreign  to 
their  thought  and  vision.  They  insist 
that  such  a  child  should  be  regarded 
the  same  as  the  others  of  the  family, 
with    one  difference — that  unfort- 


unately, it  is  handicapped.  They  insist 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  remove 
this  handicap  as  far  as  possible  by 
offering  such  a  child  superior  opportu- 
nities. The  state  must  not  permit  the 
deaf  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  strange 
class.  Society  must  assume  its  respon- 
sibility; and  it  must,  by  educating  the 
deaf,  demonstrate  that  they  are  self- 
supporting  and  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. Our  laws  regard  the  deaf  exactly 
as  other  people,  and  since  the  child 
is  a  part  of  society,  the  state  does  not 
permit  the  idea  of  inferiority  to 
prevail. 

1.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  deaf 
children  are  totally  deaf.  Careful  tests 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  remaining  usable  hearing,  and 
utilize  it  in  education  to  the  utmost 
degree.  Remember  that  a  sound  made 
10  feet  from  the  ear  will  be  not  ten 
times  but  exactly  a  hundred  times  less 
intense  than  if  made  one  foot  from 
the  ear,  because  the  intensity  of  sound 
varies  not  directly,  but  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

2.  The  supreme  problem  of  the 
deaf  child  is  to  acquire  a  usable  and 
adequate  command  of  verbal  language, 
written,  spoken,  or  printed  despite  the 
loss  of  hearing.  At  best  it  is  a  most 
difficult  problem  requiring  many  fa- 
voring conditions  for  its  happy  solu- 
tion. 

3.  In  the  acquisition  of  language 
by  the  deaf  child  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  to  bring  about  for  him  sufficient 
early  and  frequent  repetition  of  com- 
prehended thought  expression  in 
words.  Through  his  hearing  the  nor- 
mal child  gets  such  repetition  compar- 
atively easily.  Without  some  such  cor- 
responding extensive  reptition  for  the 
deaf  child,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  fix  in  his  mind  the  proper  meaning, 
usage,  and  relation  of  words  to  each 
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Other.  Practically  the  only  hope  for 
the  deaf  child  is  to  educate  him  by 
special  intensive  methods  to  the  point 
where  he  can  secure  this  repetition  by 
independent  reading  and  thus  open 
the  doors  to  continued  self -education. 
Intelligent  silent  reading  for  the  deaf 
is,  therefore,  at  every  turn  the  most 
eagerly  sought  goal  of  all  instruc- 
tional effort. 

4.  By  labelling  objects  and  follow- 
ing up  attention  very  young  children 
can  be  taught  to  read  written  and 
printed  forms  of  the  names  of  people 
around  them,  pets,  toys,  clothes, 
household  objects  of  all  kinds.  The 
steadily  expanding  circle  of  such 
knowledg  from  year  to  year  may 
constitute  a  most  valuable  supplement 
to  regular  class  room  work.  It  is  a 
form  of  the  vital  principle  of  learning 
English  by  using  English,  instead  of 
merely  pointing  to  objects  or  using 
convenient  arbitrary  signs. 

5.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  for  parents 
to  leave  the  teaching  of  speech  and  the 
mechanics  of  writing  to  expert  teach- 
ers, trained  in  the  necessary  technique 
for  best  results.  Early  and  constant 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  lip-reading. 

6.  Lip-reading  is  an  art  not  a  science. 
It  is  learned  by  practice  more  than 
precept.  Some  have  a  natural  talent 
for  it  as  for  art  or  music  and  progress 
rapidly.  Others,  even  tho  possessed 
of  fine  reasoning  minds,  find  this  art 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  seemingly 
impossible.  The  secret  of  success  is 
one  step  at  a  time  with  systematic  re- 
petitions and  incessant  practice. 

7.  Especially  in  the  case  of  older 
deaf  children  who  have  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  acquiring  intelligible  speech 
and  facility  in  lip-reading,  it  will  be 
very  helpful  for  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters   to   learn   to   use   the  manual 
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alphabet.  With  a  little  practice  this  is 
comparatively  easy,  and  is  practically 
equivalent  to  rapid  writing  in  the  air. 
It  is  much  more  helpful  and  certain 
than  using  crude  signs  and  gestures. 

8.  When  your  child  is  at  school, 
write  to  him  at  least  once  a  week,  us- 
ing very  plain  simple  language.  Re- 
member his  very  limited  vocabulary 
and  mention  the  things  or  people  of 
particular  interest  to  him.  Even  fre- 
quent brief  post  cards  with  only  a 
sentence  or  two  will  go  far  toward 
keeping  up  home  interests  and  attach- 
ments, and  inspire  him  to  do  his  ut- 
most in  trying  to  answer  them. 

9.  Do  not  expect  the  miraculous  to 
be  done  for  your  deaf  child.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  give  each  deaf  child 
understandable  speech,  skill  in  lip- 
reading,  a  comprehension  and  use  of 
language,  a  spiritual  appreciation,  suit- 
able vocational  training,  and  a  sound 
body.  But  all  such  accomplishments 
are  not  possible  for  every  child.  Very 
exceptional  children  will  be  successful 
in  all  these  phases,  some  in  a  few,  and 
some  will  find  most  of  them  extremely 
difficult. 

 0  

To  make  much  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
is  the  essence  of  wisdom.  Learn  to  live  one  day 
at  a  time,  and  not  be  overfretful  it  all  not  are 
equally  fair  for  your  purposes.  Some  days  are 
bound  to  be  better  than  others.  Make  the  most 
of  them.  Let  the  bad  days  trot  along  as  they 
please.  Just  you  wait  for  the  good  ones  to  come 
along;  then  hop  on  and  stay  with  them  until 
you  have  explored  all  the  profitable  highways 
and  enjoyed  all  the  pleasant  by-paths  they 
may  take  you  into.  And  when  each  good  day 
is  done,  add  to  the  joy  of  it  by  spending  a  few 
minutes  in  grateful  contemplation  of  the 
benefits    it    has    brought    you. — Selected. 

 0  

It  was  the  dear  old  lady's  first  ride  in  a 
taxi,  and  she  watched  with  growing  alarm  the 
driver  continually  putting  his  hand  outside 
the  car  as  a  signal  to  following  traffic.  At 
last  she  became  angry.  "Young  man,  you 
look  after  that  car  of  yours,  and  watch  where 
you're  going.  I'll  tell  you  when  it  starts  rain- 
ing.— Selected 
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was  born  in  his  absence  was  a  daugihter. 
Sohrab's  mother  had  deceived  his  father  for 
she  knew  that  Rustum  would  train  a  son  to 
arms  if  he  knew  the  truth. 

One  morning  Sohrab  went  to  the  camp  of 
the  chief  of  the  Tartar  hosts.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  fight  in  single  combat  with  the  best 
warrior  on  the  Persian  side.  His  request  was 
granted  and  he  went  to  challenge  the  Persian 
warriors. 

The  Persian  army  had  seen  Sohrab  in  action 
and  they  knew  his  strength.  They  prevailed 
upon  Rustum  to  take  up  the  combat  with  the 
young  Sohrab  but  he  was  not  to  reveal  himself. 

The  combat  began.  Sohrab  felt  that  he 
recognized  Rustum  as  his  father.  Sohrab  won 
the  first  two  combats,  but  in  so  doing  he  lost 
his  spear  and  broke  his  sword  into  pieces. 
Because  of  the  victory  of  the  youth,  Rustum 
became  angry  and  called  out  his  ovm  name. 
Then  Sohrab  knew  it  was  his  own  father  whom 
he  was  fighting.  This  caused  him  to  drop  his 
shield.  Rustum  then  rushed  upon  him  and 
drove  his  spear  into  Sohrab's  side. 

Sohrab  then  revealed  himself  to  his  father 
by  the  seal  upon  his  arm.  This  seal  was  a 
griffin  v/hich  was  a  lion  with  the  wings  of  an 
eagle.  A  griffin  had  saved  the  life  of  old 
Zal,  the  father  of  Rustum,  when  he  was  a 
baby,  and  Rustum  had  taken  it  as  his  own  seal. 
When  Sohrab  showed  the  seal  pricked  upon 
his  arm,  Rustum  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  story.  Sohrab  then  made  several  re- 
quests of  his  father.  He  asked  that  the  Tartars 
be  left  alone  and  that  his  own  body  he  taken 
home  and  buried  near  the  house  of  old  Zal. 

David  Mainwaring. 
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"Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust. 
Better   the   blessing   of   the  poor. 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door; 
That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can  hold; 
He   gives   nothing  but   worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty; 
But  he  who  gives  but  a  slender  mite. 
And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight. 

That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite. — 
The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 
The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms. 
For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 
To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness 
before." 

From  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal" — James 
Russell  Lowell. 


OUR  NEW  TYPEWRITERS 

When  we  returned  to  school  this  fall  we 
found  that  our  old  typewriters  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  new  ones  had  been  put  in  their 
place.  Our  old  machines  were  the  Standard 
Underwood,  Model  5,  while  the  new  ones  are 
the    Standard   Underwood,    Model  6. 

These  machines  are  built  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  old  ones,  but  they  have  a  number 
of  minor  improvements.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  change  is  in  the  tabulating  system. 
Instead  of  having  one  tabulating  key  on  the 
right  side  of  the  top  row,  there  are  five  keys 
located  just  above  the  top  row.  Another 
change  is  in  the  period  and  comma  keys. 
These  are  arranged  so  one  can  make  the  two 
punctuation  marks  with  the  shift  either  locked 
or  released. 

These  new  typewriters  are  very  fine  and 
easy  to  handle  since  we  have  become  familiar 
with   them. — Nels  Elmose. 


"SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM" 

Sohrab  was  a  Tartar  warrior  of  great  fame. 
The  Tartars  had  camped  on  one  side  of  the 
Oxus  river  while  their  enemy,  the  Persians, 
had  camped  on  the  other.  Sohrab  was  the 
son  of  Rustum,  a  mighty 
growing  old,  but  was  still 
strongest  fighters. 

Sohrab  was  very  young, 
mother  at  home  to  go  in  search  of  his  father, 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  Rustum  did  not  even 
know  he  had  a  son.  During  all  the  years  his 
wife  had  led  him  to  believe  that  the  child  which 


warrior  who  was 
a   match    for  the 

He  had  left  his 


THE  ELIZABETHAN  THEATRE 

During  the  Elizabethan  Age  the  theatre 
began  to  develop.  The  public  theatres  of  those 
days  were  very  crude  affairs.  They  were  ring- 
shaped,  with  the  pit  in  the  center  where  a 
movable  stage  was  placed.  The  audience  sat 
on  three  sides  of  the  stage,  while  the  fourth 
side  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  either  persons 
or  things  that  were  to  appear  later  in  the  play. 
A  curtain  was  hung  over  that  side. 

The  seats  were  elevated  from  the  pit  so  that 
everyone  was  able  to  get  a  good  view  of  the 
doings  on  the  stage.  In  the  earlier  playhouses 
the  ring-side  seats  were  only  benches,  and  the 
poorer  classes  were  usually  seated  there.  In  the 
upper  seats  were  usually  found  a  rude  class  of 
women  while  in  the  box  seats  were  the  courtiers, 
who  would  smoke  and  jest  concerning  the 
women  in  the  play. 

The  theatre  provided  a  common  pleasure  to 
all  classes  of  people  in  London.  Some  respect- 
able people  refused  to  attend  the  public  theatre, 
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and  the  private  theatre  was  later  introduced. 
The  private  theatre  was  built  somewhat  like 
the  public  theatre  but  the  class  of  people  who 
patronized  them  was  a  more  desirable  class. 
Later  the  price  of  admission  to  the  public 
theatre  was  increased.  When  this  occurred, 
the  poorer  class  was  excluded  to  some  extent 
and  this  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  condi- 
tions. 

The  Elizabethan  audience  demanded  plays 
which  contained  a  lot  of  both  tragedy  and 
pathos.  The  more  grewsome  the  scenes,  the 
better  they  liked  them.  Mingled  with  this  they 
also  demanded  comedy  and  humor.  Although 
they  preferred  this  type  of  enjoyment,  the 
audience  was  willing  to  give  new  ideas  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  their  worth. 

Everett  Cummings. 


certain  hints  that  suggest  to  us  that  the  Prince 
is  working  on  plans  for  the  fall  of  Constant- 
inople.-— Kenneth  Ricketts. 

— o — 

BEGINNERS  IN  SHOP  WORK 

This  year  we  have  two  new  pupils  in  shop 
work.  They  are  Mell  Ray  Hoag  and  Billy 
Maxwell.  For  the  past  four  weeks  they  have 
been  making  mop  heads. 

These  mops  are  made  of  slasher  cord  which 
is  waste  cotton  from  the  mills.  It  is  too  poor 
to  be  made  into  cloth  but  makes  very  good 
mops.  The  two  boys  are  becoming  quite 
skillful  in  winding  the  cord.  They  have  made 
about  forty-five  mop  heads  since  the  opening 
of  school. — Marshall  Brondum. 


THE  STYLE  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

In  all  of  his  writings  Shakespeare  was  most 
universal.  He  dealt  with  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  and  characters  and  handled  all  of 
them  with  ease.  His  sympathy  is  widelv  rec- 
ognized. He  is  able  to  deal  with  the  lower 
classes  of  people  with  as  much  sympathetic 
understanding  as  with  the  upper  classes.  The 
quality  of  humor  is  outstanding  in  his  plays. 
Much  of  his  humor  is  very  subtle  which  has 
caused  one  critic  to  declare  that  his  heavier 
tragedies  must  be  read  many  times  before  the 
reader  gains  a  true  appreciation  of  this  sense 
of  humor. 

Although  Shakespeare  knew  little  of  Latin 
and  less  of  Greek,  he  is  a  master  of  the 
English  language.  He  is  declared  to  have 
had  a  vocabulary  of  over  15,000  words.  When 
we  consider  that  a  laboring  man  has  only  about 
600  words  in  his  vocabulary,  and  that  the  aver- 
age student  when  he  has  finished  high  school 
has  only  about  two  thousand  words  to  his  credit, 
we  begin  to  see  that  Shakespeare's  vocabulary 
was  extremely  large  by  comparison. 

Nels  Elmose. 

— o^ 

"THE  PRINCE  OF  INDIA" 

We  have  chosen  the  book,  "The  Prince  of 
India,"  as  the  first  story  for  our  reading  period. 
This  book  was  written  by  Lew  Wallace,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  book  "Ben  Hur." 
This  book  is  about  a  man  who  has  been  living 
for  over  a  thousand  years.  He  is  unable  to 
meet  his  death  because  that  is  supposed  to  be 
his  punishment  for  a  certain  thing  that  he 
has  done.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  we 
find  this  man,  the  Prince  of  India,  very  dis- 
couraged over  the  trials  of  life,  and  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  unable  to  meet  death. 

Finally  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Mecca 
shrine  to  worship  at  the  black  stone  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  placed  in  the  temple 
by  an  angel  from  Heaven.  The  Prince  took 
quite  an  interest  in  the  reading  of  the  stars 
and,  though  we  have  not  read  all  of  the  book, 
in  various  parts  that  we  have  read,  there  are 


MY  TRIP  TO  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

One  day  this  summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young, 
my  two  sisters  and  I  started  out  on  a  trip  to 
Glacier  National  Park.  We  drove  for  three 
hours  until  we  came  to  the  head  of  Lake  Mc- 
Donald. 

We  saw  two  fawns  at  this  lake.  Every  after- 
noon the  mother  jumped  over  the  fence  and 
wandered  away  for  food.  Then  she  would 
come  back  again  in  the  evening  to  her  babies. 

From  the  lake  we  drove  to  "The  Garden 
Wall."  We  saw  large  glaciers,  snow  and  ice, 
and  some  pretty  streams.  We  stayed  two  days, 
and  had  a  fine  trip. — Floyd  McDowell. 


A     VISIT  TO  GRAND  POINT 

One  day  this  summer  I  drove  to  Great  Falls 
to  visit  my  two  sisters.  One  evening  a  friend 
came  for  us  in  his  car  and  took  us  to  Grand 
Point.     It  is  about  six  miles  from  Great  Falls. 

It  is  a  beautiful  spot.  There  is  a  huge  rock 
and  just  below  it  is  clear,  running  water. 
Many   flowers  grow  nearby. 

A  man  takes  care  of  this  point.  He  was 
standing  on  a  high  part  of  the  rock.  My  sister 
asked  if  I  could  see  him.  I  told  her  I  could 
see  something,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

We  drove  all  around  the  place.  Then  we 
had  ice  cream  to  eat  before  we  started  home. 

Dagny  Johnson. 


MY  BIRTHDAY 

Last  summer  I  had  a  birthday.  I  was  ten 
years  old  in  August.  My  mother  baked  a  big 
chocolate  cake  with  brown  frosting.  She  put 
eleven  candles  on  it.  The  eleventh  one  was 
my  "growing  candle." 

When  my  mother  lighted  them  I  made  a 
wish.  Then  I  blew  out  the  flames  of  all  except 
two.  I  had  to  puff  again  to  blow  out  the 
other  two.    Then  all  our  family  played  games. 

Margie  Howard. 
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MY  TRIP  TO  WASHINGTON 

My  father,  mother,  sister  and  I  took  a  trip 
to  Washington  this  summer.  We  drove  the 
car.  It  took  us  two  days  to  drive  to  Shelton. 
We  visited  my  grandmother  and  aunt. 

I  saw  my  two  cousins.  Their  names  are 
Freddy  and  Alberta.  We  bought  some  caps 
for  our  toy  guns.  We  shot  them  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.    We  had  a  fine  time. — Wayne  Bassett. 


MY  CELEBRATION 

I  had  not  seen  my  mother  for  about  six 
years.  A  few  days  before  the  Fourth  of  July 
she  came  to  see  me.  She  lives  in  Everett,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  morning  of  the  Fourth  it  was  raining 
quite  hard.  We  were  aftaid  we  could  not  have 
our  fireworks.  I  had  some  giant  firecrackers. 
I  stuck  a  firecracker  in  the  end  of  a  Roman 
candle  that  had  been  shot  off.  It  blew  the 
candle  into  halves.  I  also  had  some  torpedoes 
and  some  spit-devils.  We  went  up  town  and 
bought  some  skyrockets.  My  daddy  sent  me 
some  sparklers.  We  had  a  fine  time. — Mike 
Maloney. 


MY  TRIP  TO  SCHOOL 

This  is  my  first  year  at  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  When  I  planned  to  come  to 
Boulder  from  my  home  in  Ekalaka,  Montana, 
I  kept  wondering  about  the  size  of  the  school. 

I  had  been  here  only  a  short  time,  when  I 
met  several  of  the  older  boys  in  the  Department 
for  the  Blind.  They  showed  me  around  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
such  a  large  school. 

I  like  it  here  very  much.  I  am  getting 
acquainted  and  feel  more  at  home.  We  play 
football,  and  run  races  on  our  race  track. 
These  games  help  to  pass  the  time  in  the  after- 
noon.— Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

 — 0  


MRS.  COMSTOCK'S  CLASS 


I  went  to  the  store. 
And  with  some  money, 
I  brought  a  doll. 
That  was  so  funny. 

Lelia  Jensen 

There  was  a  robin 
Up   in  a  tree. 
He    tried    and  tried 
To    talk    to  me. 

Lelia  Jensen 

The  leaves  were  falling, 
Across  the  street. 
The  snow  came  down 
And  put  them  to  sleep. 
Harlene  Totten 
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We  had  a  picnic  on  our  ranch  Labor  Day, 
We  barbecued  a  lamb.  We  had  potato  salad, 
tomatoes,  soup,  beets,  and  watermelon.  We  all 
hiked  up  the  hill.   We  picked  sarvis  berries. 

Elsie  Matkovic 

One  day  last  summer  I  was  playing  around 
with  a  pick  and  shovel.  My  friends  came  and 
they  said, "Let's  build  an  under-ground  cabin." 
So  we  went  up  under  the  bridge  and  started 
to  dig.  We  dug  until  we  struck  a  big  rock. 
We  dug  until  we  found  that  it  was  a  very 
large  rock  and  then  we  started  another  hole. 
We  do  not  have  it  finished  yet. 

Buddy  Kopach 

Lelia   and   I   play   house.   Lelia  and   I   are  ■ 
one  family  and  Margie  and  Harlene  are  the 
other  family.  We  invited  Margie  and  Harlene 
to    a   program.    We    sang    songs    and  recited 
poems. — Agnes  Jensen. 

October  fifth  was  my  birthday.  I  was  ten 
years  old.  My  mother  sent,  m.p  some  fudge, 
limes,  orange  peel  and  cookies.  We^had  a  party 
in  the  schoolroom.  We  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Jimmy  Johnson 

We  all  went  to  the  Ciceronian  Society  Sat- 
urday night.  We  had  election  of  officers, 
Kenneth  Ricketts  was  elected  president.  We 
have  a  very  good  time  at  our  Society  listening 
to  poems,  music  and  stories. — Homer  Wells. 

 0—  

MUSIC  NOTES 

By   MISS  DONNELLY 


Kenneth  Ricketts  is  studying  "Thais"  by  J. 
Massenet.  ,  ,  i. 

Margie  Howard  has  completed ,  "The  Boat 
Song"  Lichner  and  has  started ,  "Romance  Sans 
Paroles"  by  L.  Streabbog. 

Floyd  McDowell  has  completed  -  "Over  the 
Hills,"  by  Wilson. 

Agnes  Jensen  has  completed^  "Water  Lily" 
by  Paul  Ducelle,  op  17  No.  6. 

Jim.my  Johnson  is  studying  *^'Red  Roses"  by 
Otto  Barth,  op.   15.  ' 

Mike  Maloney  is  studying  "The  Hunting 
Song"  by  Sprindler. 

 0  :  — 

More  people  are  kept  from  work  by  ac- 
cidental injury  than  are  idle  through  lack 
of  unemployment.  The  financial  loss  result- 
ing to  them  is  approximately  two  billion  dollars 
annually. — Selected. 


Five  times  as  many  people^are  killed  and 
injured  yearly  as  die  from  naturally  causes.- — 
Selected. 
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We  have  not  as  yet  heard  who  will  be 
Dr.  Settles'  successor  in  the  Idaho 
School. — G. 


I  October,  1932 


^HE  profession  suffered  a  great  loss 
during  the  summer  in  the  passing  of 
Dr.  Thomas  McAloney,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind.  In  the  passing  of 
Dr.  McAloney,  the  Colorado  School 
loses  an  able  administrator.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  the  profession 
since  he  has  been  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Brown,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Florida  School,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Mc- 
Aloney will  doubtless  be  able  to  take 
up  the  work  where  Dr.  McAloney  left 
off.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  instructors  in  the  Colorado  School 
and  is  familiar  with  the  field  and  its 
various  requirements. 
"  Mr.  Brown  in  turn  is  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Clarence  Settles,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Idaho  School.  Dr. 
Settles,  by  his  various  accomplish- 
ments, training  and  experience  will  be 
able  to  continue  the  good  work  done 
in  the  Florida  School  by  Mr.  Brown. 


are  glad  to  learn  that  the  sum- 
mer school  for  deaf  teachers  con- 
ducted by  Gallaudet  college  during  the 
past  summer  was  well  attended  and 
was  a  success  in  every  way,  and  we 
trust  this  favorable  start  will  ensure  its 
permanency.  The  deaf  teacher  should 
certainly  have  as  much  help  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  as  the  oral  teach- 
ers have  in  the  regular  summer 
schools  conducted  by  the  American 
Association.  Hence  we  hope  the  Gal- 
laudet summer  school  will  become  a 
permanent  institution. — T. 

^HE  Palmetto  Leaf  has  come  out 
this  fall  in  a  new  and  very  attractive 
dress.  The  Leaf  is  one  of  four  week- 
ly papers  published  at  our  schools  for 
the  deaf,  and  its  coming  is  always 
welcomed. — T. 

^T  the  commencement  exercises  last 
June  Dartmouth  college  honored  it- 
self by  conferring  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy  on  Frank  W. 
Booth,  Superintendent  of  the  Nebras- 
ka School  for  the  Deaf. 

About  the  same  time.  Wake  Forest 
College  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humanities  on  E.  McK. 
Goodwin,  Superintendent  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf. 
All  who  know  Dr.  Booth  and  Dr. 
Goodwin  will  agree  that  these  honors 
are  worthily  bestowed. — T. 

^HE  Kentucky  Standard  brings  the 
information  that  Miss  Lula  M.  Bruce 
conducted  a  course  for  teachers  of 
the  deaf  in  the  summer  school  at  the 
University  of  Louisiana  at  Baton 
Rouge,  and  that  this  course  was  at- 
tended  by   all   the   teachers   of  the 
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Louisiana  school  who  did  not  attend 
either  at  Gallaudet  or  Los  Angeles. 
Thus  are  the  opportunities  for  self 
improvement  of  teachers  of  the  deaf 
multiplying  and  brought  home  to 
them.  Think  of  attending  a  summer 
school  in  Baton  Rouge! — T. 

\!^ITH  the  opening  of  school  in 
September  the  lUinios  school  put  into 
effect  the  classification  recommended 
by  the  Midwest  Regional  Conference 
of  executive  heads  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  wherein  there  are  three  prepara- 
tory years  leading  up  to  the  first  grade 
and  one  year  thereafter  for  each  grade 
of  work  corresponding  to  the  work  of 
the  public  schools.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  uniform  system  are  numerous, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  adopted 
by  the  other  schools  represented  in  the 
Conference. — T. 

^HE  position  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Northern  New  York  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Malone  which  was  made 
vacant  last  June  by  the  death  of 
Edward  C.  Rider  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  his  son.  Thus  a 
third  generation  of  Riders  comes  into 
the  management  of  the  school  which 
the  two  previous  generations  of  the 
family  had  built  up. — T. 

j^ARLY  in  September  we  received 
cards  announcing  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Dell  Blattner,  youngest  daughter  of 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Blattner  of 
the  Oklahoma  School  to  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Tillinghast,  son  of  Superintendent 
and  Mrs.  Tillinghast  of  the  South 
Dakota  School.  Thus  are  united  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
the  profession.  No  man  in  the  pro- 
fession stands  higher  than  J.  W.  Blat- 
tner, while  Mr.  Tillinghast  is  not  only 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  superintend- 
ent, but  also  the  grandson  of  one, — 


his  grandfather  James  Watson,  after 
a  long  and  successful  career,  as  his 
final  achievement,  founded  the  Idaho 
School.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  the 
young  people  to  their  new  home  in 
Washington. — T. 

L.  M.  ELSTAD,  former  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wright  Oral  School,  suc- 
ceeds Victor  O.  Skyberg  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Minnesota  School.  Mr. 
Skyberg  was  called  to  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  New  York  School  to 
succeed  Mr.  I.  B.  Gardner. — T. 

 0  

VOTING  IS  A  PRIVILEGE 

The  advice  in  a  recent  Journal  urging  the 
deaf  to  register  and  vote  was  most  timely  and 
sorely  needed.  The  lack  of  interest  shown  by 
the  deaf  in  the  privilege  of  voting  is  appalling. 
They  apparently  enjoy  political  discussion  as 
well  as  the  next  one,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
simple  act  of  seeing  that  one's  name  is  on 
the  voting  list,  they  keep  away  from  the  pol- 
ling place,  as  if  such  a  place  never  existed 
for  them,  and  with  one  accord  begin  to  make 
excuses. 

I  have  recently  asked  two  intelligent  deaf 
men  what  proportion  of  the  deaf  takes  the 
trouble  to  register,  and  one  thought  about  5 
percent  and  the  other  about  1  percent.  Ex- 
Senator  Wadsworth  once  asked  those  who 
attended  a  lively  deaf  rally  how  many  had 
registered  and  those  who  held  up  their  hands 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Criminals  who  lose  their  citizenship  frequently 
go  to  much  trouble  and  expense  to  have  their 
forfeited  rights  restored  to  them,  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  being  necessary.  In 
some  countries  voters  who  do  not  exercise 
their  privilege  to  vote  are  subject  to  fine,  and 
it  has  been  advocated  that  citizens  who  do 
not  vote  should  be  disfranchised  by  law.  The 
deaf  who  are  indifferent  are  classifying  them- 
selves with  the  criminal,  insane,  aliens  and 
children,  and  it  is  surprising  that  legal  dis- 
crimination is  not  common  against  those  who 
are  so  regardless  of  their  own  welfare.  If  you 
are  a  new  voter,  take  school  diploma  to  prove 
you  can  read  and  write,  or  you  will  have  to 
go  to  certain  schools  to  take  a  literacy  test  to 
get  a  certificate  to  show  the  election  ward. — 
Edward  P.  Clarke  in  the  Deaf-Mute  Journal. 

 0  

You  can't  make  foot  prints  in  the  sands  of 
time  sitting  down. — Selected. 


It  doesn't  matter  so  much  if  you  fall,  so  long 
as  you  pick  yourself  up  again. — SeleCtel. 
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PERSONALS  AND  ALUMNI 

By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop 


Miss  Mary  Donnelly's  mother  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  spent  a  few  days  visiting  here  when 
school  opened. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Utility  Guild  at  her  home  September 
22.  "Several  teachers  were  invited  to  attend. 
After  the  regular  business  and  social  meeting, 
dainty  refreshments  were  served. 

Miss  Elsie  Davies  of  Butte,  a  former  pupil 
of  our  school,  visited  here  two  days  last  month. 

Mrs.  Dan  Robinson,  (Mrs.  Bessie  Brown)  of 
Missoula  surprised  us  with  a  short  visit  last 
month. 

Mr  Jamie  Smitham  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  a  schoolmate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Low 
and  Mr.  E.  V.  Kemp  visited  our  school  one 
day  last  month. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Hischke  of  Spokane,  Washington 
called  on  us  September  19  and  October  18. 
While  he  was  here,  he  gave  services  which  were 
held  at  Mr.  Kemp's  house. 

Mrs.  Howard  Griffin's  sister  Miss  Hulda 
Harned  of  Missouri  spent  two  months  visiting 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin  last  summer. 

Miss  Clara  Adams  was  in  Butte  some  Sat- 
urdays ago.  While  there  she  attended  Mr. 
Harris'  sister's  funeral. 

Miss  Irene  Colwell,  a  former  pupil  of  our 
school,  is  still  in  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  She 
IS  taking  lessons  in  oil  painting  from  some 
company  in  Canada. 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  and  Miss  Hilda 
Miller  motored  to  Helena  October  8. 

Miss  Edna  Spencer,  who  taught  in  our 
school  two  years  ago,  is  teaching  again  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Watts,  Mrs.  Margie  Mc 
Carthy  and  Miss  Anne  Serumgard  motored  to 
Butte  October  8  where  they  attended  a  show. 

Mrs.  Helen  Johnson  Chivers  of  Tarkio  is 
visiting  in  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Washington. 

We  were  very  much  surprised  when  we 
learned  of  the  marriage  of  May  Yaeger  and 
Verne  Goldizen  who  used  to  attend  our 
school  several  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens  and  Miss  Florence  Lovell 
were  visitors  in  Helena  one  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Watts,  Mrs.  McCarthy,  Miss  Serumgard, 
Miss  Sturdevant  and  Miss  Hilda  Miller  had  a 
picnic  for  Mrs.  Edith  Comstock,  Miss  Parker, 
Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mrs.  Stevens  at  Little 
Boulder   Friday,   September  thirtieth. 


Last  Sunday  a  small  crowd  went  to  Lake 
Meridian,  one  of  the  many  resorts  near 
Seattle,  and  had  their  picnic  in  the  big  cook 
house,  where  there  was  a  row  of  neat  tables, 
the  day  being  rather  cool.  After  the  repast 
the  men  pitched  horseshoes,  while  the  ladies 
played  bridge.  Those  who  dared  to  join  the 
outing  were  Mrs.  J.  Bertram,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Root,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Haire,  Mrs.  B. 
Wildfang,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Adams,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright.  On  their  way  back 
home  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  brought  the  party 
to  the  new  home  and  ranch  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Gerson,  of  Tacoma,  about  three  miles 
from  Renton.  The  Gersons  had  moved  in  the 
day  before  without  notifying  anyone,  so  we 
all  were  surprised.  We  went  about  admiring 
the  five-room  house,  with  a  large  attic  and 
with  all  city  conveniences,  including  a  radio. 
It  was  completely  furnished,  except  the  linen 
and  silverware.  We  then  roamed  about  the 
ten-acre  farm  of  300  filbert  trees  and  300 
pie-cherries,  and  a  good  number  of  different 
fruit  trees  and  walnut  and  pecan  trees  for  the 
orchards.  There  is  a  big  double  garage  with 
a  Fordson  in  it,  a  chicken  house,  and  an 
engine  house  for  the  well,  all  well  built,  and 
a  garden  of  vegetables.  Beautiful  shurbs  and 
flowers  surround  the  cute  cottage.  The  former 
owner  had  lived  on  the  place  for  many  years 
and  had  recently  built  the  house.  His  wife 
wanted  to  go  back  to  her  old  home  in  Chicage, 
so  they  sold  the  property  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
It  was  through  Mr. and  Mrs.  Hayes,  their  present 
next  -door  neighbors,  that  the  Gersons  learned 
of  this  place  and  decided  to  buy  it.  Mrs.  Gerson 
and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  schoolmates  at  the  Mon- 
tana school. 

We  inspected  the  Hayes'  interesting  Angora 
rabbits,  whose  wool  is  said  to  bring  a  high 
price.  It  was  quite  late  when  we  left,  but  Mrs. 
Bertram  invited  us  in  for  a  lovely  luncheon 
when   back   in  Seattle. 

— The  Deaf  Mutes  Journal. 

Mrs.  Hayes  will  be  remembered  by  Montana 
friends  as  Margaret  Ross  and  Mrs.  Gerson 
as  Effie  Olsen.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  their 
prosperity. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

Recently  there  has  been  on  display  at  the 
main  building  offices  of  the  state  school, 
several  potatoes  weighing  in  excess  of  32 
ounces  each.  The  school's  potato  crop,  this 
season,  did  not  turn  out  as  large  a  yield  as 
expected,  due  to  defective  seed,  but  those 
that  did  mature  are  of  large  size  and  excellent 
quality. 

The  two  student  literary  societies,  that  of 
the  deaf  department,  and  that  of  the  blind, 
held  their  meetings  during  the'  past  week. 
Officers    were    elected    for    the    coming  year. 

These  organizations  meet  every  other  week, 
and  half  of  the  members  perform  each  time, 
the  remaining  half  being  the  audience.  The 
organizations  are  of  long  standing  in  the  insti- 
tution and  have  been  helpful  to  the  students 
in   self-expression. — Boulder  Monitor. 
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department  for  the  deaf  i 


MISS  SERUMGARD'S  CLASS 


Tom  M.  and  Florence  went  to  Tom's  home 
October  fifth.  They  played  out  of  doors.  Tom 
fell  into  the  ditch.  He  got  wet.  They  laughed. 

We  hoys  went  up-stairs.  We  changed  sheets 
on    our  beds. 

I    shall    work    tomorrow.    I    shall    be  tired. 

Bobby  Guerre. 


made  a  stone  house.  I  got  John's  cars.  He 
thanked  me.  He  played  with  them.  He  gave  one 
to  me.  I  thanked  him  for  it. — Tom  Berg. 

Mr.  Kemp's  class  went  to  the  gym  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  big  boys  put  a  strip  of 
linoleum  on  the  floor  in  the  hall  down-stairs. 

Miss  Miller  gave  me  some  new  suspenders  last 
night. 

The  blind  boys  and  I  went  to  the  hospital 
this    morning.    The    nurse    fixed    my  hands. 
Maybe  Elma  will  come  to  school  tomorrow. 

Dale  Glasser. 


Elma  went  to  the  hospital  last  week.  She  is 
there  a  long  time. 

We  went  to  the  gym  yesterday  afternoon. 
Then  we  went  to  the  sewing-room. 

We  shall  have  new  suits  for  gym  tomorrow. 
We  shall  go  to  town. — 'Gladys  Henry. 

Teddy  O.,  Harry,  Arthur,  Doran,  Joe  K., 
and  I  went  fishing  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
Teddy  got  one  fish.  It  was  six  inches  long. 
He  wanted  more  fish.  He  likes  to  fish. 

Joe  got  twenty  fish.  He  wanted  to  catch 
fifty  fish.  Doran  caught  four  fish.  He  did  not 
see  one  fish  get  his  worm.  It  ate  it.  Then  it 
went  away.  He  threw  some  small  fish  away. 
He  did  not  like  them. 

Harry  lost  his  fishing  rod.  He  looked  for 
it.  He  ran  to  the  river.  Arthur  did  not  have  a 
hook.  He  looked  at  the  fish.  He  did  not  get 
any.  He  walked  into  some  mud.  After  a  while 
he  was  stuck.  He  could  not  get  out.  Harry  and 
I  helped  him.  Then  we  walked  in  the  mud. 
We  ran  out  of  it.  We  laughed.  We  saw  a 
fish.  Doran  saw  it,  too.    We  had  a  good  time. 

Leonard  Mount. 


Mrs.  Low  gave  us  some  funny  papers  last 
Sunday.  We  read  them  and  laughed.  Dale, 
Richard  and  I  worked  hard  today. 

Tommy  Bailey. 

On  October  first  a  big  girl  came  here  from 
North  Dakota.  Her  name  is  Florence  Sabins. 
She  knew  Eunice.     They  talked. 

We  went  to  the  hospital  last  Sunday 
morning.  Miss  Adams  tested  our  eyes.  We  saw 
Elma.  She  had  an  operation.  In  the  evening 
we  went  to  a  show.  A  woman  was  mean  to 
a    girl    in    the    show. — Clarice  Petrick. 

We  went  to  the  gym.  I  played  with  Eddie's 
cars.  We  went  to  the  play-room.  Some  boys 
played  in  the  yard.  I  made  a  tunnel  to  the 
house.  Eddie  played  with  his  cars  in  the  tunnel. 
Then  he  went  for  a  walk. — Fred  Lavoie. 
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MRS.  McCarthy's  class 


My  aunt,  uncle,  and  cousins  came  here  Oct- 
ober second.  They  and  I  went  to  Dr.  Griffin's 
office.    Then  all  the  girls  went  to  the  hospital. 

Annie,  Katie,  Clarice  and  I  did  not  go  to 
the  sewing-room  yesterday.  I  put  on  my  tennis 
shoes.  We  went  to  the  gym.  Katie  found  a 
tomato    in   the   gym.    She    took   it   to  supper. 

Edith  Johnson 

Gladys  Roose  got  a  card  yesterday  morning. 
Opal  got  a  letter  last  night. 

The  girls  went  for  a  walk  with  Miss  Miller. 
I    shall    play    with    Loretta    this  afternoon. 

Alma  Clifton. 


Yesterday  afternoon  October  13,  we  played 
football.  Willard  and  I  were  captains  of  the 
teams.  It  was  a  rough  game.  I  fell  on  my 
head.  It  ached.  It  is  better  now.  My  team 
won.    The  score  was  18  to  12. — John  Savage. 

October  13,  1932. 
Yesterday  I  saw  a  moth  in  the  girl's  hall. 
I  thought  It  was  pretty.  It  was  under  the 
windowsill.  I  caught  it  with  a  handkerchief 
and  put  it  into  a  book.  It  was  small.  It  was 
orange     and     brown     with     a     little  black. 

Kate  Boggio. 


Edward  Baker  came  to  school  at  ten  o'clock 
last  Sunday  night.  In  the  morning  we  were 
surprised   to   see  him. 

Mr.  Kemp's  class  went  to  the  gym  yesterday. 
We  played  with  the  ropes.  Then  we  played 
with  Eddie's  cars.  Bobby  and  Bozo  made  a 
road.  Fred  and  I  made  a  stone  garage.  Bozo 


October  13,  1932. 
Last  week  James  and  John  looked  out  of 
the  window  .They  saw  a  dead  horse.  Some  men 
dragged  it  out  of  the  field  with  two  other 
horses.  I  think  it  was  the  horse  that  was  lame 
last  year.  I  think  it  died  because  it  was  so 
cold. — Jack  Ruddy. 
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October  13,  1932. 
Mrs.  Low  got  a  box  of  apples  from  Roy. 
Roy  told  her  to  give  the  apples  to  all  the  boys 
She  gave  them  to  us  yesterday  morning  before 
school  and  again  at  recess.  She  gave  us  some 
of   them.    I    had   seven  apples. 

Roy  was  nice  to  send  the  apples  to  us. 

James  O'Brien. 

October  13,  1932. 
Yesterday  Mrs.  McCarthy  said  to  us,  "We 
shall  play  hide  and  seek  and  I  shall  count 
out."  James  was  It.  He  stood  in  the  corner 
and  shut  his  eyes.  He  counted  85.  We  hid 
in  the  hall,  in  the  closet,  under  Mrs.  McCarthy's 
desk,  behind  her  desk  and  behind  the  small 
slate.  James  caught  Richard  first.  Maybe  we 
shall   play   again   some   time. — Anna  Kombol. 

October  13,  1932. 
Hildegarde,  Katherine,  Eunice,  Mollie,  Rose 
and  Cyrena  dressed  in  funny  old  dresses  last 
night.  l1hey  marched  in  line  to  Mary 
Bubnash's  room.  Mary  laughed  at  them.  Then 
they  ran  to  my  bed  room.  In  a  little  while 
they  took  off  the  old  dresses  and  went  to  bed. 

Edna  Kupfer. 

October  13,  1932. 
After  we  ate  supper  last  night  we  practiced 
football.  Leylan  was  the  coach.  We  learned 
to  tackle.  We  played  about  thirty-five  minutes 
then  It  got  dark.  I  thought  we  had  a  fine 
time. — Emil  Ehret. 

October  13,  1932. 
Last  Sunday  was  Jimmie's  birthday.  Mrs. 
McCarthy  made  a  chocolate  cake  for  Jimmie 
Monday  afternoon.  She  made  it  at  Mrs. 
Tuttle's  home.  Tuesday  morning  she  put  14 
white  candles  on  it.  Jimmie  blew  them  out. 
Then  Mrs.  McCarthy  cut  the  cake  and  Jimmie 
passed  it  to  us.  Then  he  passed  it  to  Miss 
Serumgard  and  Mrs.  Watts.  Dr.  Griffin  came 
to  our  school  room  and  Jimmie  gave  him  a 
piece  of  cake.  It  was  good.  Jimmie  is  14 
years  old  now. — Richard  Mullens. 

October  13,  1932. 
Mr.  Low  wrote  a  note  to  Mrs.  Moore  yes- 
terday. Jimmie  took  it  to  Mrs.  Moore.  She 
read  it  .  Then  she  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Low. 
She  said  that  Jimmie,  Joe  Gill  and  I  must  help 
Mrs.  Moore.  Mrs.  Moore  took  us  to  the 
hospital.  There  are  new  beds  at  the  hospital. 
They  came  on  the  train.  They  were  packed  in 
excelsior  and  paper.  The  excelsior  and  paper 
were  on  the  floor.  Joe  and  I  picked  it  up 
and  Jimmie  -swept  the  floor.  Then  we  went 
back  to  the  carpenter  shop. — Arthur  Sylvester. 
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MRS.  WATTS'  CLASS 


Last  Saturday  afternoon  Florence  Sabins 
came  here.    She  is  a  new  girl.  I  know  her  very 


well.  She  lived  in  North  Dakota  last  year. 
Now  she  lives  in  Montana.  She  likes  all  of 
the  deaf  boys  and  girls  in  this  school. 

Eunice  Brandt. 

There  is  a  little  snow  on  the  ground  this 
morning.  I  hope  more  snow  will  fall  here, 
so  that  we  can  go  skating,  make  snow  men, 
and  snowballs. 

Edward  Baker  just  came  from  Great  Falls 
last  Sunday  night. 

1  think  Bill  Thomas  will  come  here  some- 
time this  month. 

A  new  girl  came  from  North  Dakota  some- 
time ago.  Her  name  is  Florence  Sabins. 
Eunice  knows  her  very  well. — Lyle  Olsen. 

Last  night  Enuice  and  I  thought  a  white 
cat  sat  on  the  window  sill.  I  told  Annie 
that  a  cat  was  out  on  the  window  sill.  Then 
we  went  to  see.  She  thought  so,  too,  at  first, 
but  we  found  there  were  leaves  blown  against 
the  window.  It  was  a  good  joke  on  us.  We 
laughed  about  it. — Catherine  Noyd. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother.  She 
said  that  maybe  my  cousin,  Nora,  and  her 
friend  would  bring  her  to  see  me  some  day. 

Elma  was  sick  all  last  week.  She  came  to 
the  Girls'  Hall  yesterday,  but  she  is  not  strong 
enough  to  work  yet. 

It  snowed  yesterday.  It  seems  as  if  it  is 
winter  now. — Mollie  Sweet. 

Last  month  some  of  the  boys'  watches  were 
wrong  and  some  were  right.  One  boy  told  the 
boys  to  hurry  and  line  up.  They  dressed  very 
fast  and  came  down  stairs.  It  was  not  "line 
up"  time.  Their  watches  had  lied  to  them. 
They  had  to  wait  for  several  minutes.  It  was 
lots  of  fun  for  them. — Billy  Mayer. 

It  snowed  yesterday  afternoon  and  last  night. 
I  am  happy  because  we  can  soon  go  skating  on 
the  ice. 

I  work  on  the  boys'  watches  every  afternoon 
and    evening.      I   will    work   again  tomorrow. 

Bozo  Janich. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  already 
planned  what  they  will  wear  for  the  Hal- 
lowe'en Masquerade  party.  They  are  all  think- 
ing about  how  they  will  mask. — Buddy  Evans. 

There  is  a  little  snow.  It  is  cold  and  the 
wind  is  taking  it  away.  We  are  happy  and 
hope  it  will  snow  more. 

Last  week  James  and  I  fought.  He  pulled 
out  a  big  lock  of  my  hair.  I  chased  him 
and  made  him  mad. 

Willard  and  I  played  on  the  grass.  Willard 
was  mean  to  me.  Some  little  boys  helped 
me  beat  him.  He  held  me  in  his  feet.  We 
had  a  lots  of  fun. — Edward  Petek, 

We  had  snow  yesterday,  October  sixth,  for 
the  fit  St  time.  The  pupils  are  glad  to  have 
snow.  I  do  not  like  snow,  because  in  winter 
I  ge:  colds  and  am  sick  all  the  time.  I  do  not 
care  for  ice  skating  or  coasting. 

Do  you  like  snow? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  funny  clothes  for 
the  Halloween  party. — Harry  Britzius. 
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MR.  WATTS'  CLASS 


We  have  five  subjects  this  year.  They  are 
Algebra,  Grammar,  Composition,  English 
History  and  Reading.  We  are  getting  down 
to  hard  study  on  them  to  get  in  the  scholarship 
roll.    Hope    we  succeed. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  nice  trip  to  Glacier 
Park  and  over  the  boundary  line  into  Canada, 
I  think  I  am  going  to  stay  on  this  side  of  the 
line,  because  I  like  it  better.  We  stayed  ten  days, 
■which  was  longer  than  we  expected  to  stay, 
coming  back  through  Missoula.  We  had  good 
road  all  the  way  home.  I  hope  to  take  another 
trip  next  summer  to  Colorado. 

Arthur  Thomas,  one  of  our  former  class- 
mates, is  being  greatly  missed  this  year.  He  is 
in  the  Public  High  School  at  Troy.  We  surely 
hope  he  gets  along  in  his  work  and  that  he 
will  come  out  with  lots  of  honors  when  he  gets 
out  of  school. — Buck  Saffell. 

About  one  month  ago  I  came  to  school. 
I  did  not  like  it  at  first  but  now  I  am  used  to  it 
and  have  lots  of  friends.  I  am  very  glad  to 
be  in  high  school  with  the  other  boys,  and  am 
also  very  glad  to  learn  the  trade  of  printer. 

I  hope  I  can  go  home  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  to  see  my  mother  and  friends. 

There  are  five  boys  and  two  girls  in  our 
class  and  all  but  one  can  talk.  I  am  very  glad 
that  some  can  hear  a  little  because  I  like  to  talk 
to  them  once  in  a  while. 

My  mother  came  to  see  me  two  weeks  ago 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  her.  I  hope  she 
comes   again  soon. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  very  busy  planning 
for  the  Hallowe'en  costume  party.  I  hope 
the  party  will  be  a  great  success. 

Frank  Sullivan. 

I  came  to  school  when  it  opened  and  I  like 
it  very  much.  I  also  like  all  the  boys  and  girls 
here. 

I  am  in  the  9th  grade  now  and  the  other 
pupils  are  Florence,  Edward,  Leylan,  Frank, 
William  and  Paul. 

I  went  to  visit  my  father's  cousin  two  times 
this  month  for  the  week-end  and  I  may  go  for 
Hallowe'en. — Rosie  Olsen. 

I  came  to  school  about  a  month  ago  and  I 
am  quite  used  to  it  already.  I  know  all  the 
bo>s,  toe. 

There  were  5  pupils  in  our  class,  but  a  boy 
and  a  girl  came  so  that  makes  7  now. 

Last  Saturday  on  October  8th,  Paul,  Wil- 
lard,  John  and  I  went  for  a  walk  to  the  moun- 
tains about  five  miles.  We  saw  a  little  shack 
up  there,  there  were  a  little  stove  and  a  frying 
pan.  And  there  was  a  deep  mine  about  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  deep. 
It  was  very  cold. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  Hallowe'en  party 
on  October  28th.  Everyone  is  planning  on  what 
they  are  going  to  wear.  I  hope  the  party  will 
turn  out  fine. —  Bill  Fritch. 
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Local  News 

Florence  Sabins,  Girls'  Reporter 


We  are  back  in  school,  full  of  pep  and 
ready  for  another  year  of  hard  work. 

Bertha  and  Katherine  Noyd  recieved  a  letter 
from  their  sister  stating  they  can  now  say,  "I 
am  an  Aunt." 

Florence  Reinke  has  a  new  sister,  her  brother 
having   married  recently. 

Laura  Manza  spent  the  week  end  at  her 
home  in  Butte.  Laura  reported  a  good  time. 

The  reporter  has  been  in  school  only  a  week, 
having  enrolled  October  first  after  being  in 
the  North  Dakota  school  for  four  years. 

Elma  Erickson's  ear  was  operated  on  at  the 
Butte  hospital.  At  present  she  is  in  the  school 
hospital,  having  been  brought  here  by  car 
from  Butte. 

Ida  Biavaschi,  one  of  our  girls  last  year,  is 
now  in  the  Los  Angeles  school.  We  wish  her 
luck  in  her  new  work. 

The  girls  gym  class  were  agreeably  surprised 
when  Miss  Sturdevant  took  them  to  the  store 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  fitted  them  out 
in  new  Gym.  suits  of  blue.  We  are  indeed  proud 
of  them. 

Adele  Mudro  recieved  a  lovely  visit  from 
her  mother  and  father  last  week  and  has  been 
promised  a  visit  every  two  weeks.  Not  every 
girl  is  as  fortunate  as  Adele. 

The  girls  amuse  themselves  with  their  dolls 
and  playhouses.    They  seem  to  be  very  happy. 

Florence  DriscoU  was  invited  by  Tom 
Mitchell's  father  to  a  picnic.  Florence  enjoyed 
herself  very  much. 

Clarice's  father  has  pneumonia.  We  are  in- 
deed sorry  for  him  and  hope  he  will  have  a 
quick  recovery. 

Rose  Olsen  spent  a  delightful  week  end 
with   her   cousins   here   in  Boulder. 

Miss  Brones,  our  supervisor,  is  having 
quite  a  time  learning  the  signs,  this  being  her 
first  year.  So  far  she  has  learned  to  sign,  "I'm 
sorry,  please,  thank  you  and  excuse  me."  Keep 
it  up  Miss  Brones,  you  are  doing  fine. 

We  girls  have  been  racking  our  brains 
trying  to  decide  on  a  suitable  costume  for 
the  coming  Halloween  party.  Here's  hoping 
we  are  a  success. 


Local  News 

Joe  Kuzara,  Boys'  Reporter 


Willard  Stickney  went  to  Helena  with  Mr. 
Low  on  Oct.  1,  and  he  bought  a  new  suit,  a 
pair  of  oxfords,  a  sweater  and  a  hat.  He  likes 
them    very  much. 
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Teddy  Ohlson's  birthday  was  Sept.  28.  He 
received  a  package  from  his  home  for  his 
birthday.  He  got  some  cakes,  candy  and  a 
sweater.  He  gave  some  of  his  cake  to  the 
boys.    He    Hkes    his   new   sweater    very  much. 

Joe  Gill's  mother  and  some  of  his  friends 
came  to  see  him  a  short  time  ago  and  he 
was  very  glad  to  see  them. 

Billy  Mayer  received  a  package  from  his 
home  for  his  birthday  on  September.  19.  He 
got  some  candy,  cake  and  some  funny  papers. 

Some  deaf  boys  went  fishing  at  the  Beaver 
Dam  on  October.  1.  Doran  Stoltenberg  caught 
four  fish  and  Teddy  Ohlson  caught  one  and 
the  reporter  caught  twenty-five.  The  rest  of 
them    did   not  catch  any. 

Bobby  Guerre's  step  sister  came  to  see  him 
on  October.   2.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  her. 

Edward  Olson  went  to  Butte  September  30. 
to  buy  some  clothes.  He  came  to  school 
October  2. 

Frank  Sullivan's  parents  came  to  see  him 
on   October.   9.   He  was  glad  to   see  them. 

We  very  much  miss  Arthur  Thomas.  He 
is  going  to  the  High  School  at  Troy  this  year. 

Doran  Stoltenberg  went  home  with  his  par- 
ents on  October.  8.  and  came  back  to  school 
on  October.  10.  He  said  that  he  had  a  good 
time  at  Livingston. 

There  are  seven  new  boys  in  our  school 
this  year.  They  are  Alfred  Bury,  Bob  Werth, 
Richard  McCarthy,  Frank  Sullivan,  William 
Fritch,  Norman  Cutler  and  Joe  Gill. 

Leylan  Wood  was  in  school  here  about  six 
vears  ago.  Now  he  is  here  again  this  year. 
We  are  glad  that  he  is  with  us  again. 

Harry  Britzius  was  not  here  last  year.  He 
went  to  school  at  Great  Falls.  He  is  back  to 
school  here  this  year. 

Edward  Baker  worked  hard  at  his  home 
last  summer.  He  had  a  new  farm  and  there 
were  about  1,200  acres  in  it.  He  liked  it  very 
much. 

Tom  Mitchell's  father  took  him  to  his  home 
in  Boulder  for  dinner  a  few  days  ago. 

Raymond  Johnson  was  in  the  hospital  for 
one  day.  He  had  hives  but  he  is  better  now. 

Orin  Miles  and  Johnny  Farthing  came  to 
school  in  Orin  Miles's  sister's  car  from  Boze- 
man  on  October.  1. 

Leonard  Mount  is  fatter  this  year  than  last 
year. 

Bozo  Janich's  sister  has  a  new  baby  boy. 
His   name   is  Alberta. 

Alfred  Bury's  uncle  and  aunt  came  to  see 
him   last  night. 

Paul  Saffell's  two  friends  came  to  see  him 
on  October.  14.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  them. 


HONOR  ROLL 


FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER 
Deaf  Department 


Brandt,  Eunice 
Britzius,  Harry 
Baker,  Edward 
Bailey,  Tommy 
Bury,  Alfred 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Boggio,  Katie 
Berg,  Tommy 
Curtin,  Milo 
Cutler,  Norman 
Clifton,  Alma 
Connors,  Theresa 
Dickey,  Opal 
Driscoll,  Florence 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Dyrdahl,  Donald 
Davis,  Rea 
Ehret,  Emil 
Erickson,  Elma 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Johnnie 
Fitzwilliam,  John 
Frazier,  Mona 
Fuson,  Norman 
Fritch,  Williaipi 
Guerre,  Bobby 
Gill,  Joseph 
Glasser,  Dale 
Groves,  Forest 
Hendrickson,  G. 
Henry,  Gladys 
Helm,  Teddy 
Higdem,  Evelyn 
Ingram,  Cyrena 
Janich,  Bozo 
Johnson,  Edith 
Johnson,  Ray 
Killsnight.  Rose 
Kosanovich,  tJozo 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Kombol,  Annie 
Kombol,  Frances 
Kuzara,  Joe 
Lappin,  Edwin 


Lavoie,  Fred 
Lewis,  Mary 
Manza,  Laura 
MuUins,  Richard 
Mayberr> ,  M. 
Mount,  Leonard 
Mayer,  Billy 
Miles,  Orin 
Mitchell,  Tom 
Moe,  Jed 

McCarthy,  Richard 
Mudro,  Adela 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Katherine 
Nash,  Helen 
O'Brien,  James 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Rosie 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Peck,  Charles 
Petek,  Edward 
Petrick,  Clarice 
Roose,  Gladys 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Reinke,  Florence 
Ruddy,  Jack 
Rummell,  Robert 
Sabins,  Florence 
Sylvester,  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Prank 
Savage,  John 
Sabe,  Julia 
Saffell,  Paul 
Stickney,  Willy 
Stoltenberg,  Doran 
Sweet,  MoUie 
Vailancourt,  L. 
Wudel,  H. 
Wood,  Leylan 
Werth,  Bobby 


Blind  Department 


Bassett,  'Wayne 
Brondurr.,  M. 
Cummings,  E. 
Elmose,  Nels 
Hoag,    Mell  Ray 
Howard,  Margie 
Jensen,  Lelia 
Jensen,  Agnes 
Johnson,  Dagny 
Johnson,  Jimmy 
Kopack,  Buddy 
Malone"  Michael 


Mainwaring,  D. 
Matkovic,  Elsie 
Maxwell,  Billy 
McDowell,  F. 
Rickett',  Kenneth 
Totten,  Harlene 
Wells,  Homer 
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Montana  Slate  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio: 

Gov.  John  E.  Erickson,  President 
Hon.  L.  A.  Foot,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 

Appointed: 

E.  C.  Car  ruth,  Havre 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
A.  O.  Gullidge,  Baker 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
Howard  Toole,  Missoula 
William  Meyers,  Butte 
W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
M.  Murray,  Glasgow 


Industrial: 

E.  V,  Kemp_  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Teacher  of  Sewing 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  President 

M.  H.  Parker,  Bouder 

Ben  Wahic,  Boulder 

Miss  Freda  Wcssell,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary: 

Miss  Aetna  F.  Corder,  B.  S—Head  Teacher 

Mrs.  Edith  Comstock  Teacher 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Teacher 

Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M  Director 

Industrial: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Teacher  of 

Piano  Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 
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TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens,  Bookkeeper 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Lola  B.  Moore   Matron 

William   Adams  -Storekeeper 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low    Boys'  Supervisor 

Miss  Hulda  Miller  Little  Boys'  Housemother 

Mrs.  Edna  Merck  -  Little  Girls'  Housemother 
Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.   -Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard    Teacher 

Miss   Mildred   Sturdevant  Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller.-   Teacher 

Miss   Anna   Serumgard—   Teacher 

Mrs.  Margie  McCarthy    Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts   Teacher 

Earl  Watts   Teacher 

Miss  Margaret  Parker   „  .Teacher 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 

J.  P.  Finnerty   — -  Nightwatch 

M.  P.  TenEyck  Chief  Repairman 

Axel   Johnson   Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast   Engineer 

Nimrod  Fee   Engineer 

James    Baker-  _   Engineer 

Mrs.  James  Baker   _  Head  Laundress 

Mrs.   Hilda   Falles  Baker 

Mrs.  Emma  Kohn   -Cook 


Librarian: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D   Physician 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.  D  Surgeon 

Dr.  J  A.  Donovan,  M  D  Aurist  SC  Oculist 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan     Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.  -  Nurse 

Miss   Geraldine  Grissom,   R.N.  Nurse 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp   Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant   Itistructor 


FARM  AND  DAIRY 

Charles   Perry  -    ...Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.   Charles   Perry   .—Ranch  Matron 

Elf onse   Roe     Dairyman 


